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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 90.) 


ROBERT CALEF. 


No sooner was a near relative of Dr. In- 
crease Mather’s endangered by this frightful 
epidemic, than a strong suspicion arose in the 
mind of that pious and popular minister that 
something was wrong in the State ; he forth- 
with began to open his eyes. A strong suspi- 
cion is a good preliminary to entire conviction, 
and to open one’s eyes a very proper prepara- 
tion for seeing a thing. ‘The Doctor’s lids, 
however, being heavy, by reason of lengthened 
slumber, were rising but slowly, when the en- 
terprising citizen of Boston, alluded to by Gra- 
hame, attempted, with the point of his pen, to 
give thema lift. The historian does not favour 
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of the water; and he pushed the double noiel vleandi its > gohonelidien flight across the land. 
of attack, until he had effectually demolished | The learned doctors, foiled in their unworthy 
the great witchcraft champion.” design, then attempted to defeat the emissary 
Our historian informs us, that the “ spell that | of truth, by his own method, and they too put 
had been cast over the people of Andover was | forth a book,—a precious volume, which has 
dissolved by one bold touch; that the freasy | |descended to our times, that we may learn 
subsided in a moment, and witchcraft was| from its pages the exceeding folly of the wis- 
heard of in that town no more. The impres-|dom of this world. 
sion was quickly diffused throughout the pro-| Of all this, Grahame tells us next to nothing, 
vince.” “The dark cloud vanished entirely | at least he tells us no more than, that “ the opin- 
away.” lion, that the recent malady was caused in part 
Softly good friend :—not quite so fast. He!by real witchcraft, whether the real culprits 
who undertakes to combat error deeply rooted, | had yet been detected or not, was supported in 
whether in his own bosom, or in the bosom of | learned treatises by Doctor Mather and other 
society, has no magician’s wand to work with- | eminent divines.” This confession affords but 
al. He does not “usually travel at railroad | an imperfect glimpse of the fact. Let us have 
rates. He has multitudes of obstacles to sur-| the whole story. It is an instructive one, and 
mount, and it is only by reiterated efforts, and | should not be suppressed. Cushing gives it in 
the blessing of a higher Power, that the mighty | full :— 
task is at last accomplished. Calef did not} “ Although it was now manifest that the peo- 
find the dark delusion to disappear before the | ple would no longer tolerate witch persecution 
powers of his pen, like the morning cloud be- | | to bloodshed, yet the old church and state in- 
fore the rising sun. Great barriers were | fluences nourished and encouraged its pernici- 
thrown athwart his course, and that by men to!ous fictions. The Mathers, father and son, 
whom Grahame did not see fit to impute so | with Stoughton, and others of that class, seemed 
evil an effort to stop the progress of the cham- | to regard it as an instrument of influence ; and 
pion of truth. In attacking this formidable} within four months from the last witch trials 
delusion, he was obliged to deal his powerful | at Ipswich, there was published a narrative of 
blows upon the heads of the very men whom /|the sufferings of Margaret Rule, by Cotton 
Grahame, in common with brother historians, | Mather. 
has ranked among the greatest and best of the} ‘To us it would be surprising that they 
New England Israel: and justly were they so| should hazard a repetition of past horrors, did 
esteemed, if the exercise of the highest civil| we not know that [some] men will dare any- 





us with the name of the man who was bold | powers, constitutes greatness, and loud-sound- | 
enough for so mighty an undertaking, and so | ing professions are a chief element of goodness. 
successful i in its achievement: yet it certainly For, as Cushing says, “ Cotton Mather was a 
merits a place in the gratitude of New England, | fellow of Harvard College, and considered a 
and a prominent one on the pages of her his. prodigy of learning ; he was a Boston ministe r, | 
tory. Grahame’s notice of him is brief. Some | and a leading politician of the province ; and | 
portions of his story, it might have been dis- | himself and father were supposed to have more | 


thing for the love of power. 
| ‘ The narrative set forth, that on the 10th 





agreeable to relate;—more especially that 


Cushing has furnished us with his’ name. 
Grahame would not aid in making it known to 
the world. Did he not think it fit to be placed 
on the same pages with those of the pious and 
learned Mathers and the gentle John Cotton ? 
Yet who was the greater benefactor of his 
country—he who rescued her, at great per- 
sonal risk, from the most outrageous abuse of 
power which any part of Anglo-Saxon America 
has ever known, or he who lent the sanction 
of learning and religion to originate and per- 
petuate that lamentable tyranny? ‘The name 
of that valiant man was “ Robert Calef,—a 
Boston merchant, [who,] trembling and alive 
to the safety of his countrymen, “interposed, 
and came before the public as a refarmer and 
a writer of no ordinary power, and of the 
purest patriotism. In varied learning [Cotton] 
Mather was his master ; but in piercing argu- 
ments and satire, he had no equal on this side 


of September, 1693, she was first assaulted by 
| Spectres with veiled faces,—and it took place 
jin the meeting-house and during divine service. 
Who will believe that Margaret Rule fabricated 
\these veils for the spectres ? It was time, in- 
' deed, for the safety of men as great as Mather 


influence withthe British crown than any other | 
which has a bearing upon the great Cotton. | 


two men in New England ; so that even those | himself, that the spectres should veil their faces 
who wished to be made viceroys here sought | from the afflicted. It was a very pertinent and 
his favour :” “and Sir William Phips became, seasonable invention.” 
under the auspices of Inerease Mather, our first} Heretofore many victims had suffered for 
crown governor.” their alleged resemblance to tormenting spec- 
As to the progress of this reformation, it was | tres seen by the afflicted ; such resemblance, 
not so rapid but that there was time enough, | on such testimony, having been deemed suffi- 
before its consummation, for the concoction of | cient for hanging aman. But the use of such 
sundry conspiracies to work the ruin of Calef. | evidence has become hazardous. An attempt, 
The wrath of the higher dignitaries flamed | as we have heard, had been made upon a near 
fiercely forth. Explosive Cotton would have relative of Increase Mather’ s, and “ the lady of 
blown him up ;—Cambridge would have crush-| Gov. Phips.” Perhaps the fears of the Gov. 
ed him. Yes, venerable Cambridge, with her| had foreshadowed some such coming event, for 


solemn array of Doctors and Divines, would,|he had sometime after called a counsel of 


at the very least, have plunged the daring Ca- | preachers to consult upon measures under the 
lef and his book into the abyss of oblivion, if| |existing perplexities. ‘They had framed a re- 
not into one of a warmer temperature. What| port, of which Cotton Mather was the writer. 
they would have done to the man, had they | It ran on this wise: 

not feared the people, we cannot certainly say;| ‘* We judge, that in the persecution of these, 
but the book they did subject to the fiery ordeal. | and all such witchcralis, there is need of exqui- 
Yet it rose like a phoenix from the flames and | site caution, lest too much credulity for things 







































resting only on the devil’s authority, should | 
enable him to get an advantage over us ; for 
we should not be ignorant of his devices,” 

All things should be managed with exceed- 
ing tenderness towards those complained of; 
especially if they be persons heretofore of un- 
blemished reputation. Nor is the circumstance | 
of the accused being represented, by spectre, to | 


and sober citizens trembled forthe event. Ma- 


| forerunner of the Essex tragedy ; 


THE FRIEND. 








ther’s account of the Godwins had been the 
and now, in 
contempt of the public distress and terror, came 
forth his ‘More Wonders of the Invisible 
Burning.’ ” 


But this case happily differed from the God- 


“Again, he said, that furious Marshal, who 
hung so many, and who pressed Giles Corey 


,to death, and thrust back his tongue with his 
staff; and who had despoiled the widow and 


|the helpless of their substance, was instantly 
| World,’ or, ‘ Another Brand plucked from the! rent in pieces, with his father, by the providen- 


tial bursting of a cannon in Salem.” 
Other remarkable circumstances, equally 


the afflicted, a sufficient ground for conviction ; | wins, in that there had been present at some of! unpalatable to the high functionaries of old 
for it is an undoubted thing, that a demon may,| Margaret’s exhibitions, one witness, not bereft} Harvard, did he detail, in his little volume. 
by God’s permission, appear, for ill purposes, | of common sense, and of sufficient boldness to | He “ could hardly expect college honours after 


in the shape of an innocent, yea, and a virtu-| 
ous man.” 
““We know not, however, but [that] some 


period to the progress of the dreadful calamity | 
now among us, in the accusation of so many 
persons for witchcraft.” 

It is easier for a man to demolish a barrier 
than to stop a torrent. His will may set the 
flood in motion, but it will not be quieted at 
his bidding. The courts, it seems, could be 
stimulated to hang on spectre evidence, but 
could not so easily be induced to affront the 
devil; and it was found most convenient, at 
length, to have the spectres veiled. 

To resume the story of Margaret Rule :— 

“From the meeting-house she was carried 
home, and for nine days her tormentors kept 
her in bed, with her mouth so closed up that 
she could take nothing but a little rum ; and | 
then, as if for contrast, they opened it wide, 
and poured down her throat what scalded her | 
like burning sulphur ; the fumes of which filled 
the room and almost suffocated the by-stand- 
ers.” 

“Moreover, there were times when the 
demons would pull her up to the ceiling of the | 


chamber, and hold her there, before a numer- | 


ous company of spectators, who, with much 
difficulty, pulled her down again. 
“In this distress, Mather resolved to exor- 





| procure, 





cise. He states that he applied to the Lord by 
suit and prayer for her deliverance; and he} 
urged ‘ that this young woman belonged+to his | 
flock and charge ; and that, as a gospel-minis- | 
ter, he had a better title unto her, to bring her| 
home to God, than the devil had to carry her 
away.’ 

«The narrative affirmed, that without know. | 
ing of Mather’s prayer, and suit to the Lord, 
she, from that time forth, called him her} 
father.” ‘ Mather again besought the Lord| 
thrice in three different days, with fasting, for 
the afflicted ;” “‘and when the demons approach- 
ed to torment her, she observed them to recoil | 
as unable to approach ;” “nor could their| 
greatest efforts produce any effect upon her ; 
and she now, in her turn, insulted over them, 
and dared them to do their worst. 
Mather, ‘she had the satisfaction to see their 
black master, the devil, strike and kick them, 
as an overseer would his negroes, to make 
them work.’ ” 

*‘ At last, mortified and beaten, they turned 





j 


publish his observations to the world. 


was Robert Calef. He had the temerity to 


This | 


this, and the only one to which he attained 
was the collecting and burning his books on 


gainsay the redoubtable Cotton, in print, and | Cambridge Common.” 
remarkable affronts given to devils, by our| to put his own interpretation upon what he had 
disbelieving their testimonies, may not put a/seen. ‘ Mather turned upon him with great | doctors in Cambridge could not reyive the dy- 


acrimony. 
affidavits of three citizens, stating that they had 
seen Margaret Rule, in her afflictions from the 
invisible world, pulled up to the ceiling of her 
chamber by an invisible force, and that it task- 
ed their whole strength to pull her down again. 

“ An affidavit of two others was still more 
minute, ‘These testified that they had seen 
Margaret Rule lifted up from the bed whereon 
she lay, by an invisible force, so as to touch 
the garret floor; nor did her body rest on the 
bed, or on any other support, and it was kept 
in that position some minutes.” 

But Calef would not be convinced against 
the testimony of his own eyes, nor silenced by 
any number of affidavits that Cotton might 
He repeated his own version of the 
story, and again applied the scourge, with un- 
diminished vigour. 

“Stung by Calef’s satire, and smarting 
under merited chastisement, Mather dropped 
his pen and thrust at his opponent a prosecu- 
tion for a libel. But he never had the courage 
to appear in court against him. And thus was 
the dangerous narrative of Margaret Rule ren- 
dered powerless, and the tranquillity of the 
country preserved.” 

** But still the old charter church and state 
party strove to keep withered witchcraft in 
some credit. In March, 1694, the President 
and fellows of Harvard College issued a circu- 
lar to all true ministers of the gospel in New 
England; calling on them to manifest their 
pious regards unto the works of the Lord, by 
recording and sending in the most remarkable 
discoveries, as to his mode of governing the 
world ; promising college honours to such as| 
should obey. 

Then followed a specification of what things 
were to be deemed worthy of record. They 
were accidents in the heavens, earth, or water. 





Mercies to the godly, and judgments on the 
wicked,—with apparitions, possessions, en- 
chantments, and all those things which show 


world. 


“« Again Calef opposed this dangerous circu- {the country. 


But the deadly blow was struck ; and all the 


He procured and published. the} ing delusion. 


(To be concluded.) 


a 


Harrison W,. Ellis, 


[The New Orleans * Protestant” gives the fol- 
lowing account of this remarkable man. 
Our interest in the character and success of 
the coloured people in mental and spiritual im- 
provement induces us to give it an insertion. 
While we take satisfaction in the evidence 
which his progress in science and literature 
furnishes, that extraordinary men may rise 
up among the people of colour as well as 
among whites, we believe that in either col- 
our learning will not make a minister of 
Christ, but that the gospel is preached with as 
much demonstration of the Spirit by unlearn- 
ed as by the learned, and generally a litue 
more so, 

We rather regret that he should be sent to a 
foreign country where he may soon fall a 
victim to disease. Were he placed at the 
head of a seminary at home, he might in- 
spire his own colour with desire for useful 
learning, and by his pious precepts and ex- 
ample, contribute to their elevation in science 
and religion.—* The Friend.” 


The readers of the Protestant have already 
been informed that the Synods of Alabama and 
Mississippi have at length succeeded in raising 
the money for the purchase of Ellis and fami- 
ly, with a view of sending them to Africa, un- 
der the care of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
At the late meeting of the Presbytery of ‘Tus- 


| caloosa, Ellis, or, as his name is hereafter to 


be, Harrison W. Ellis, was introduced as a 
candidate for the gospel ministry. It has oc- 
curred to me that some further account of him, 
particularly in connexion with the impression 
his examination made on the Presbytery, might 
be interesting to those who have shown a spe- 
cial interest in his case. 

And here let me say, that very erroneous 


, | . . . i . . 
Nay, says|the existence and agency of the invisible|reports of his acquirements have, by some 


means, obtained currency in various parts of 
He has been called the * Learn- 


lar,and turned away, iua measure, its pernicious | ed Blacksmith of the South,” in evident com- 


influence frou the community. 
in and published [some account of remarkable 


He also sent | 
| 


parison with Elihu Burritt of the North. The 
writer of this heard it mentioned in a large as- 


to her with a fiendish grin, and furiously said, | events,] with the requisite proof; and, as he|sembly of persons from nearly every state in 


‘Well, you shan’t be the last’—‘ We can do| 
no more.’ Upon this they flew out of the 


said, without hope of reward, 
* The first was the sudden death of one of the | 


our Union, that Ellis was familiar with seven 
languages. Now the truth in relation to him 


room, and Margaret returned thanks for her) late witch justices; as, also, a sudden mortality | is wonderful enough without the aid of such 
which fell upon two sons of another of those} exaggeration. 


deliverance.” 
When this narrative came forth, “ all honest | 


justices, 


From a brief history of himself which he 
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gave to the Presbytery, it appears that he was 





born in Pittsylvania county, Va., but in early 
life was removed from that place to ‘Tennessee. 
When about nine years old he formed the pur- 
pose of learning to read, especially in order to 
be able to read the Bible. In despite of nume- 
rous obstacles, such as would have deterred | 
almost any one else, he succeeded in learning to | 
read and afterwards to write. When 25 years | 
old he came to this State [Alabama] and hav- 
ing acquired a thirst for knowledge, he com- 
menced the study of the Latin language. He 
had no regular instruction—but received some 
little assistance from one person and another 
as a casual opportunity afforded it. Subse- 
quently he undertook the study of the Greek 
and of the Hebrew. In the latter, however, 
he made very little progress, owing to a want 
of books—a difficulty, by the way, which has 
retarded his progress throughout his studies. 
All the while he has been regularly engaged in 
labour as a slave and a mechanic. 

It cannot be said that he is a finished scho- 








He has however acquired such a knowledge of 
both as to be able, without any assistance, to 
prosecute his studies in them to any length 
that he may wish. His acquaintance with his 
own tongue is such as to enable him to speak 





so far as we are more especially concerned. 


j and quite black. 


THE FRIEND. 





ka, It would be very gratifying to us, and | 
would add greatly to the interest of the scene, | 
if the brethren of the Synod of Mississippi | 
could be with us ; but this it would be impossi- | 
ble to secure. They have evinced a noble gene- | 
rosity in aiding us in procuring the liberation | 
of this man, and we earnestly desire that they | 
might share in all the satisfaction we antici- 
pate from the crowning act of the enterprize, 


It is expected that Ellis, with his family, | 
will sail for Africa in December. ‘The Board | 
of missions have charge of him, and have as- 
sumed all expenses. 

Ellis is thirty* years old, of robust health, 
His wife is about the same | 
age, is pious and can read. His son is seven- | 
teen years of age, and is said to have a very 
sprightly mind. He can read and write, and | 





has studied arithmetic, geography &c., but to | 
what extent I am not informed. He is not| 


sight appearance, but whose intelligent eye 
tixed the gentlemen’s attention, as the boy in- 
quired, “ Sir, can you tell me of a man who 
would like a boy to work for him and learn to 
read?” Whose boy are you, and where do 
you live?” “] have no parents,” was the reply, 
“and have just run away from the work-house 
because they will not teach me to read.” ‘The 
gentlemen made arrangements with the authori- 
ties of the town, and took the boy into his own 
family. There he learned to read. 

Nor was this all. He soon acquired the 
confidence of his new associates, by his faith- 
fulness and honesty. He was allowed the use 
of his friend’s library, and made rapid progress 
in the acquisition of knowledge. It became 
necessary after a while that George should 
leave his friend Gallaudet, and he became ap- 
prentice to a cabinet maker in the neighbour- 
hood. ‘There the same integrity won for him 
the favour of his new associates. ‘To gratify 


pious, but is more correct and moral in his| his inclination for study, his master had a little 
conduct than is common among those of his room finished for him in the upper part of the 
lar in either the Latin or Greek languages. } age and circumstances. The only other child shop, where he devoted his leisure time to his 


is a daughter, eleven years old, who has com- 
menced learning to read. 


favourite pursuits. Here he made large at- 
tainments in the mathematics, in the French 


But I have said enough, perhaps too much language, ‘and other branches. 


on the subject in which my feelings are deep- | — : 
|he sat at tea with the family, one evening, he 


ly enlisted, as you have perceived. It may be 


After being in this situation a few years, as 


and write it with as much propriety as is com-| that they are the more so now, because they | all at once remarked that he wanted to go to 


mon among educated men. 
read and studied some authors on natural 
science, moral philosophy, &c., his reading 
has been confined to religious books. 

Nor is it simply that under such disadvan- 
tages he has made these attainments in learn- 
ing; but, judging by the exhibition before} 
the Presbytery, he is a man of decided talents— 
of clear, discriminating, independent mind, with 
the ability to make a judicious use of the know- 
ledge which he acquires. I believe that I ut- 
ter the sentiments of the whole Presbytery and 


While he has} have not heretofore been as much engaged in | France. 


it, as [ now feel they ought to have been. 
Yours, &c., 








(Yr At the request of the Synod of Alaba-| «& 4.4 Gall 
ma the Board of Publication have presented to}. 


this interesting man a library of their publica- 
tions to the amount of $50.—Ed. of Pres. 


* This is as we find it, but probably an error, as his 
son is*said to be seventeen. 
—SS——— 


Self-sacrifice.—There is a little incident 


“Go to France!” said his master, 
surprised that the apparently contented and 
happy youth had thus suddenly become dis- 
satisfied with his situation—* for what ?”— 
audet to tea to-morrow evening,” 
continued George, “and | will explain.” His 
friend was invited accordingly, and at tea time 
the apprentice presented himself with his man- 
|uscripts in English and French, and explain- 
|ed his singular intention to go to France. 

“In the time of Napoleon,” he said, “a 
|prize was offered by the French Government 


of the large assembly present at his examina-| connected with the melancholy event of the| or the simplest rule of measuring flat surfaces 
tion, when [ say, that for precision in the de-| wrecking of the United States brig Washing. | of whatever outline. ‘The prize has never been 

. . *“* . - . 5S : 5 ° , 
tails of religious experience—for sober, rational | ton, says a correspondent of the New York | awarded, and that method | have discovered.” 


views of what constitutes a call to the ministry | 
—for sound, consistent, scriptural views of the| 
leading doctrines of the Gospel, few candidates 
for the office have been known to equal him. 





Mirror, which will be found of the deepest 
interest. 
The whole crew, save four (three of whom 


were the only ones on board who could not 


The effect of his statements was greatly IN-| swim,) were swept violently into the sea, but 


creased by the fact, that he seemed to be pre- 


senting rather the results of his own reflec-| others, soon regained the vessel. 


tions, than what he had learned from the in- 
vestigations of others. On many points there 
was a striking originality in his mode of ex- 
hibiting his sentiments. 


the members thought so highly, that they pro- 
posed that the Presbytery should order its publi- 
cation. It certainly looked and sounded very 
strange—it was almost incredible—to see and 
hear one who had been all his life a slave, 
with none but the ordinary privileges of a 
slave, reading a production, so correct in lan- 
guage, so forcible in style, so logical in argu- 
ment—abounding with quotations from the Bi- 
ble so intelligently and pertinently applied. 

So well satisfied were the Presbytery with 
his fitness for the work, that they have made 
arrangements to ordain him as a missionary 
to the full work of the ministry, during the 


approaching gession of the Synod at Wetump- 


| 

| 

| 

He also read a | 

mon of his own composition, of which some : 


with the exception of Lieut. Bache and ten 
Last among 
those who drew themselves, dripping and al- 
most exhausted, out of the element, was a 
coloured man from Annapolis, Maryland. As 
soon as he touched the deck, he inquired, 

“« Where is Mr. Bache ?” 

‘¢] don’t know,” said the man addressed. 

“ Have any of you seen Mr. Bache ?” per- 
sisted the earnest inquirer. 

* Yes !” said two or three—* there he floats 
—halfa mile astern.” 

“Then I will try to save him!” said the 
briny wave, from which he was doomed, alas! 
never more to rise.—Late paper. 


oe 


George Wilson. 


| He then demonstrated the problem to the sur- 
prise and gratification of his friends, who im- 
mediately furnished him the means of defray- 
jing his expenses, and with letters of introduc- 
jtion to Lewis Cass, then our minister at the 
|Court of France. He was introduced to Louis 
| Phillippe, and in the presence of king, nobles, 
and plenipotentiaries, the American youth de- 
monstrated his problem, and received the plau- 
dits of the Court. He received the prize which 
|he had clearly won, besides valuable presents 
| from the king. 

He then took letters of introduction, and 
| proceeded to the Court of St. James, where he 
| took up a similar prize offered by some Royal 

Society, and returned to the United States. 
| Here he was preparing to secure the benefit of 
his discovery by patent, when he received a 


: 7 sa ; ° o~ We oo acif 
noble-hearted fellow, pluaging again into the | letter from the Emperor Nicholas himself, one 


lof whose ministers had attended his demon- 
| stration at St. James, inviting him to make his 
| residence at the Russian Court, and furnishing 
him with ample means for his outfit. 

He complied with the invitation, repaired to 


A few years since, as — Gallaudet was walk- | St. Petersburg, and is now professor of mathe- 
ing in the streets of Hartford, there came run-| matics in the Royal College, under the special 
ning to him a poor boy, of very ordinary first] protection of the Autocrat of all the Russias ! 
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This narrative ‘the writer has never seen 
published ; and the gentlemen who related to 
him the circumstances, attributed the singular 
success of young Wilson to his integrity and 
faithfulness. —N. E. Puritan, 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
MY DEPARTED SISTER. 


And can it be my sister dear, 

That it is only one brief year, 
Since thou wast called away ; 

Sorrow and suffering no more, 

To join the blessed gone before, 
In realms of endless day ? 


The beauteous youth, and hoary sage, 

The just of every clime and age, 
Assembled round the throne : 

And thou with myriads gathered there, 

Dost in the endless anthem share, 
Praising the Holy One! 


Still do we mourn thy vacant chair— 
Still feel thy absence every where— 
Look tor thy welcome greet: 

And oft thou seem’st so very near, 
Almost as in earth’s vestments, here 
To hold communion sweet. 


Our little band thus lonely left, 
Mourns not as those of hope bereft, 
Faith penetrates the gloom ; 
Beholds in Gilead’s healing balm 
Power the deepest grief to calm, 
And looks beyond the tomb. 


Our thoughts by day, visions by night, 

Portray thee clad in robes of white, 
Spotless and bright and pure : 

And oh! methinks, we hear thee say, 

“ No hindering thing was in my way, 
“ My passport was secure. 


“ By the still waters I repose, 
“ Whose surface not a ripple knows, 
“ All quiet and serene ; 
“No doubt or fear disturbs my breast, 
“ All, all is calm and peaceful rest 
“ Amid the pastures green, 


“No works of mine could this obtain, 

“* Worthy the Lamb that once was slain 
“* The blessing to receive ;’ 

“To Him then grateful homage bring, 

“ Hail him the ‘ Prophet, Priest and King,’ 
“ And in his name believe. 


“The glorious crown Christ won for me, 
“In love is offered now to thee, 
What can we covet more ? 
“Give me thy hand and fearless be, 
“ And I will safely pilot thee 
* To that celestial shore !” 





For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782, 
(Continued from page 95.) 


The manner in which the Friends who had 
signed the “ Non-importation agreement,” had 
by that act committed themselves, under certain 
circumstances, to violate the laws of the land, 
the laws of England, and the rights of private 
individuals, was first fully manifested to some 
of them on the 17th of Seventh month, 1769. 
On that day the Charming Polly, a vessel from 
Yarmouth, England, laden with malt, mostly 
consigned to the captain, arrived at Philadel- 
phia. The captain was directed to call upon 


‘load of British merchandize, shipped contrary 
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of the cargo was consigned. This merchant 
immediately called upon some of the commit- 
tee appointed by the traders when entering into 
the “ Non-importation” agreement. The indi- 
viduals he called on were Friends. ‘They now 
were brought to feel how incautious and thought- 
less they had been in signing the agreement. 
They felt they had a right with their own pro- 
perty to do as they pleased, —they might order 
goods from England or not as they thought 
best,—but what “right had they as Christians, 
as citizens of Pennsylvania which had no law 
against the introduction of malt—as subjects of 
Great Britain which allowed this trade to her 
colonies, to interfere and seriously injure the 
property of a fellow-subject, by prohibiting the 
sale of his consignment. They told the mer- 
chant, they thought he might land it, but on a 
meeting of the general committee, great diffi- 
culty ensued, and a public meeting was called 
to consider it, by the following handbill :— 
“ Philadelphia, July 18, 1769. 
“ A vessel being arrived in the river, with a 


to the agreement entered into by the merchants 
and traders of this city on the 6th of February 
and 10th of March last, the inhabitants are 
desired to meet at the Statehouse this afternoon, 
at 4 o’clock, to consider what is necessary on 
the present occasion.” 

The public mind was warmly agitated, and 
so it was no wonder if in violation of law, 
they should undertake to prevent the landing 
or sale of the cargo. Beside this, the brewers 
were operated upon by public opinion, and the 
fear of public odium, and therefore they came 
forward and pledged themselves not to purchase 
any of this malt, should it be offered for sale. 
The consequence may be gathered from the 
following extract from the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, of “Seventh month 27th: “On Tuesday, 
the brig Charming Polly, Captain Eaton, which 
arrived here last week from Yarmouth, loaded 
with malt, sailed hence with her cargo.” 

The uneasiness which now pressed upon the 
minds of Friends in having been accessory to 
what they could but consider asa wrong in- 
flicted upon a fellow mortal, induced them to 
speak to different merchants setting forth their 
feelings. The fear lest such tender consciences 
might endanger the stability of the agreement 
if not speedily reproved, induced some of the 
citizens to call another public meeting, held 
Eighth month 2d, wherein two resolutions were 
passed. The concluding one was, “ That if 
any person shall receive goods consigned from 
Great Britain, and shipped after the agreement 
of the merchants and traders here not to im- 
port, was generally known there, or who shall 
assist in landing, storing or selling them ;—and 
every person who has ordered, or shall order 
goods from Great Britain, after the sixth of 
February, unless with a condition not to ship 
them, until the lat revenue acts against Ame- 
rica was repealed, shall be deemed an enemy 
to the liberties of America, and the printers 
shall be justified in publishing his name.” 

The members of the Meeting for Sufferings 
became much concerned lest the conduct of 
their fellow members should be represented in 
such a manner that it should appear to be in 


Amos Strettle for advice, to whom, indeed, part | wilful violation of the peaceable principles of 













































the Gospel. They saw the act had been gone 
into without a sufficient care in examining the 
import of all parts of the agreement signed, 
They appointed a committee to} prepare an epis- 
tle of advice and caution to spread among their 
members, and on Eighth month 5th, issued an 
epistle to their brethren at London, of which 
we give all that relates to matters of general 
interest. 

“The brotherly sympathy and concern you 
express on consideration of the critical situa- 
tion of things, and your earnest desire that the 
minds of the people might be rightly directed 
and inclined to true wisdom and moderation, 
sensibly affected us, and tended to confirm in 
us the like desires. And from the steadiness 
and the dislike of those commotions which had 
happened in other places, generally manifested 
by Friends here, we were in hopes of such an 
influence that public tranquillity would be main. 
tained, and no just occasion of offence given. 
Having this prospect when we received your 
epistle “dated 10th of Third month last, directed 
to Friends in general on this continent, we 
concluded, as the weighty advice of our wor- 
thy Friend, George Fox, recited therein had 
been lately published here, spreading it again 
might be deferred sometime,—but from the 
commotions which have since happened, it 
appears that our united endeavour to incite to 
the observation thereof is very necessary ; the 
enemy of our peace having so far prevailed as 
to interrupt the quiet which had subsisted. The 
case of some of our brethren, who are most 
immediately affected thereby, hath given us 
much painful concern, and makes it necessary 
for us at this time to give you some informa- 
tion of our present situation. 

“The general discontent which hath ap- 
peared in the several colonies on the imposi- 
tion of duties for the purpose of raising a reve- 
nue, hath some time past been publicly known, 
and that the people have been uniting by vari- 
ous methods to avert the consequences of being 
thus taxed without their own consent. In 
Pennsylvania so large a number of the people 
inclined to moderation, that the public delibera- 
tions and measures have been conducted in 
such a manner, as to evidence our desires to 
convince our superiors of our resolution to 
sue for redress in a manner becoming our sta- 
tion, But it was not without much difficulty, 
a steady perseverance in these moderate mea- 
sures was maintained. When it appeared that 
the parliament in their last session, were not 
likely to repeal the laws which occasioned 
such discontent here, the earnest importunities 
used by many in Philadelphia to have some 
further steps taken, so far prevailed, that many 
of the merchants and traders in this city were 
induced to enter into an agreement not to im- 
port most kinds of the English manufactures 
until ‘these laws were repealed. This was 
thought by many, a measure which the circum- 
stances of the people rendered necessary, as 
they were already too deeply indebted, and 
that by it more frugality and economy might 
be enforced and observed among us. ‘The 
expediency of the measure being generally al- 
lowed, the particular terms of the agreement 
were not attended to with so much deliberation 
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as it now appears was necessary, and thus | some affairs in the service they are engaged in, | not what he did. They were led to the mar- 


numbers subscribed to them without consider- 
ing the force and tendency of some of the arti- 
cles; and a committee being necessary to 
conduct this business, and many of the parties 
having more confidence in Friends than in 
others, nominated some of our brethren to be 
of that committee. They went so far as to 
name some who were not there, nor have since 
entered into their agreement. Some of those 
Friends who consented to it, have declared their 
views to be the hope of prevailing by their ad- 
vice to have such measures pursued as would 
be consistent with the public interest, without 
violating the rights of individuals, 

“Some months passed before anything oc- 
curred to show them the difficulty they had 
subjected themselves to; but by the arrival of 
a vessel here lately from Yarmouth laden with 
malt, they have been brought to see and feel 
a” 

After describing the proceedings which end- 
ed in the vessel sailing for Cork with the cargo 
of malt, the epistle goes on thus :— 

“ As some of those Friends who were of the 
committee have declared their disapprobation 
of these measures, and Friends at the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia generally united to 
advise their members wholly to withdraw from 
and keep out of them,—we are in hopes such 
further occasion will be avoided as may sub- 
ject us as a religious Society to any censure 
from our superiors. We desire to approve our- 
selves both in principle and practice, dutiful, 
affectionate and loyal subjects to the king, and 
peaceable members of civil society, firmly be- 
lieving that as we live in that love which is 
graciously shed abroad in our hearts through 
Jesus Christ, and renewed to us in these times of 
probation, we shall be preserved on the true 
foundation, and experience ‘all things to work 
together for our good.’ It will be some allevi- 
ation of our present pain to hear we have by 
this epistle obviated any difficulty, or enabled 
you to prevent any attempts of our adversaries 
to represent us as a people departed from the 
principles of our profession.” 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, held Seventh month 28th, had directed 
the overseers to administer advice and counsel 
to such of their members “who may be in 
danger of being led into any conduct inconsis- 
tent with our religious profession and princi- 
ciples.” At its next meeting held Eighth 
month 25th, the following minute was made: 
“The overseers acquainted the meeting that 
care has been taken to caution and advise some 
of those of our brethren who appeared to them 
to be most immediately affected by the present 
prevailing commotions amongst the people ; 
and after a free conference with them on the 
nature of the engagement they had entered 
into, and the dangers to which Friends appre- 
hend they stood exposed, left under their con- 
sideration the advice which they administered 
on behalf of this meeting. Now after a further 
mature deliberation on the matter which has 
given occasion of uneasiness and pain to this 
meeting, and a concern remaining lest the con- 
tinuance of those of our members who have 
united with a committee of the merchants and 
traders in this city, to manage and conduct 
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may be attended with inconveniency to them- 
selves, and productive of inconsistencies with 
our religious testimony, it is the solid sense 
and judgment of this meeting that such of our 
members who make up a part of the said com- 
mittee of merchants, be advised to withdraw 
from the service they have undertaken, which 
will tend to relieve the minds of Friends who 
are anxiously concerned that the testimony of 
Truth may be preserved blameless amongst us. 
The overseers are desired to communicate the 
same to the Friends concerned; also to con- 
tinue their care pursuant to the minute of last 
month, to administer their advice to any other 
of our members who may be in danger of being 
affected by an association or agreement entered 
into inconsistent with our religious profession, 
as occasion requires.” 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_— 


For “* The Friend.” 
Fearlessness of Christian Women. 


It is a little remarkable that the first Friends 
who suffered persecution at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where are located the two great colleges 
called the eyes of the English nation, were 
women. A short account of the unchristian 
treatment of Elizabeth Fletcher and Elizabeth 
Heavens in 1654, who were scourged through 
the city of Oxford, was given in a late number 
of “ The Friend.” Joseph Besse states, that in 
December, 1653, the month in which Oliver 
Cromwell assumed the title of Protector, Eliza- 
beth Williams and Mary Fisher, one about 
fifty and the other about thirty years of age, 
came from the north of England to Cambridge, 
and discoursing with some scholars of Sidney- 
Sussex College, concerning matters of religion, 
the scholars asked them how many Gods there 
were? ‘The women answered, “ But one God ;” 
and told them, they had many whom they 
made gods of, reproving their ignorance of the 
true God and his worship. ‘The scholars be- 
gan to mock and deride them. 
froth and levity of their behaviour, the women 
told them they were “ antichrists,” and that 
their college was “a cage of unclean birds, 
and the synagogue of Satan.” Such severe 
reprehension is usually most offensive to those 
who most deserve it. Complaint was forth- 
with made to the mayor, that two women were 
preaching. He sent a constable for them, and 
examined them whence they came, and where 
they lodged the previous night. They an- 
swered that they were strangers, and knew not 
the name of the place, but paid for what they 
had and came away. He asked their names ; 
they replied, their “ names were written in the 
Book of Life.” He then demanded their hus- 
bands’ names. They told him they had “no 
husband but Jesus Christ,” and he sent them. 
Upon this the Mayor grew angry, called them 
opprobious names, and issued his warrant to 
the constable “to whip them at the market- 
cross till the blood ran down their bodies ;” and 
ordered three of his serjeants to see that sen- 
tence, as cruel as it was unlawful, severely 
executed. The virtuous women, kneeling 
down, in the spirit of the suffering Redeemer, 
besought the Lord to forgive him, for he knew 
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| ket-cross, calling upon God to strengthen their 
|faith. The executioner commanded them to 
| put off their clothes, which they refused. He 
| then stripped them to the waste, put their arms 
into the whipping-post, and executed the war- 
rant far more cruelly, than is usually done to 
| the worst of malefactors, so that their flesh was 
| miserably cut and torn. What a mere savage 
he must have been! and what a comment on 
liberty and justice, and the tenderness which 
all civilized nations, and especially Christians, 
acknowledge to be due to the female sex ! 

The constancy and patience which they ma- 
nifested under this barbarous usage, was aston- 
ishing to the spectators ; for they endured the 
cruel torture without the least change of coun- 
tenance, or appearance of uneasiness, singing 
and rejoicing whilst under the lash, saying, 
“The Lord be blessed, the Lord be praised, who 
hath thus honoured us, and strengthened us to 
sufier for his Name’s sake.” When released 
from the hands of the executioner, like the 
proto-martyr Stephen, they again kneeled down 
and prayed God to forgive their persecutors, for 
they knew not what they had done. As they 
were led back into the town, they exhorted the 
people to fear God, not man, telling them this 
was but the beginning of the sufferings of the 
people of God—a prediction which was verified 
by what their Friends afterwards suffered in 
that place. They were then thrust out of the 
town, no man daring to show them any coun- 
tenance, or give them any relief; many secret- 
ly commiserated their pitiable condition, yet 
none had courage to oppose the current of 
popular prejudice, and the misapplied power of 
those who governed. How often is this the 
ease when any kind of odium is cast upon the 
humble devoted follower of the Truth, on ac- 
count of his integrity to his Lord. Is there no 
danger of sacrificing a good conscience, which 
can only be kept by obeying Christ, for the 
sake of the countenance of friends, who love 
the grandeur and the esteem of the world, more 
than the cross of Christ? Does not the temp- 
tation still present to treat with secret, if not 
open contempt, those who maintain the same 
principles, and the same simple dedication, 
which the primitive Friends maintained, before 
great and small of all religious denominations ? 
Are not their names cast out to reproach, and 
they regarded at times, as turners of the 
world upside down? But the reward will 
be at the end of this vale of tears ; and there is 
an omniscient Judge who cannot be warped by 
the partialities or the prejudices of men. 








FAITH. 


Let us a little consider what true gospel 
faith is. As the entrance of the divine word 
quickeneth the soul, so it first communicates a 
degree of faith, through which it operates ; for 
true faith is the gift of God, and the Holy Spi- 
rit is the spirit of faith, which is not a bare 
belief of truths concerning Christ, but a faith 
in Him. The faith in Christ is not comprised 
in giving credit to narrations and doctrines, 
and a mode of practice framed by the wisdom 
of men upon it; for that centres short of the 
essential substance of faith. Gospel faith in 
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man believes the truth of all that is revealed 
by the Spirit, both in the heart and in the sa- 
cred writings; because it feels it, savours it, | 
and is one with it. It not only assents to the 
scriptural accounts of the incarnation and whole 
process of Christ in Judea ; but it also receives 
his internal appearance, consents to his ope- 
ration, and concurs with it. 

That taith which stands wholly upon hear- 
say, tradition, reading or imagination, is but a 
distant kind of ineffectual credence, which per- 
mits the soul to remain in the bondage of cor- 
ruption. The wicked may go this length 
towards gospel faith ; but the true faith lays 
hold of and cleaves to the Spirit of Truth, in 
its inward manifestation, wherein it stands, and 
whereby it grows, till the heart is purified, the 
world overcome, and salvation obtained. ‘This 
faith is as a flame of pure love in the heart to 
God. It presseth towards him, panteth after 
him, resigns to him, confides and lives in him. 
The mystery of it is held ina pure conscience, 
and in the effective power of the everlasting 
gospel ; whence the Christian dispensation is 
often distinguished in Holy Writ, from the 
exterior dispensation of the Mosaic law, and 
the prior administration of angels, by the 
appellation of faith, 

Though the term faith is occasionally used 
by the penmen of Scripture in divers, yet not 
contrary, but consistent senses, this seems to 
be the one standing faith mentioned, Eph. iv. 5, 
which is in Christ Jesus, as it is the fruit of his 
grace and good Spirit in the heart. Through 
this the Scriptures become effectually instruc- 
tive to the man of God, and helpful to the real 
Christian in the way of life and salvation. It 
is the faith by which the members of Christ 
truly live, and abide as such. It is their invin- 
cible shield; and the knowledge of Christ in 
them is the proof of their possessing it. Abun- 
dance is said of the nature, power, and effects 
of this all-conquering faith; but I hope this 
will be sufficient to show, though in -its com- 
plete sense it includes a belief of all that is 
said of Christ in Holy Writ, it goes deeper, 
and ariseth not in man merely from the man, 
but takes its birth and receives its increase 
from the operation of the Holy Spirit in him, 
which works by it to the sanctification of the 
heart, and the production of every Christian 
virtue. —Eztract. 





‘«‘ Examine yourselves whether ye be in the | ance. 


faith; prove your ownselves. 


us and the city. Not having in my own mind the earth’s orbit, or in other words was 581 
at the time any doubts as to the certainty of its| millions of miles in length! “ Where is the 
being water, and seeing the tall minarets and) force which has each time engendered a body 
buildings of Rosetta, with all its groves of dates|of such gigantic dimensions—the force in a 
and sycamores, as perfectly reflected by it as|body so feeble and unshapen as the comet, 
by a mirror, insomuch that even the minutest | which can project an enormous luminous mass 
detail of the architecture, and the trees might/in a short space of time as far as beyond the 
have been delineated thence, I applied to the|orbit of Jupiter, or conduct it half round the 
Arabs, to know, in what manner we were to/sun in 1 h. 30 m. 39 s.—which if the tail was 


pass the water. 
Greek, and therefore likely to have been in- 
formed of such a spectacle, was as fully con- 
vinced as any of us, that we were drawing| 
near to the water’s edge, and became indignant 
when the Arabs maintained, that within an! 
hour we should reach Rosetta, by crossing the | 
sand on the direct line we then pursued, and| 
that there was no water. ‘ What,’ said he, | 
giving way to his impatience, ‘do you suppose | 
me to be an idiot, to-e persuaded contrary to| 
my own senses?’ The Arabs smiling, soon 
pacified him, and completely astonished the} 
whole party, by desiring us to look back at| 
the desert we had already passed, when we| 
beheld a precisely similar appearance. It was 
in fact the mirage, a prodigy to which every 
one of us were then strangers; although it 
afterwards became more familiar. Yet upon 
no future occasion did we behold this extraor- 








Our interpreter although a|of the same dimensions as when observed three 


days afterwards, was a distance for its extreme 
point of 1826 millions of miles—a velocity 
nearly twice that of a ray of light?” 

“It is now some time,” says the astrono- 
mer Von Boguslawski, of Breslau, from whom 
[ am quoting, “since | endeavoured to demon- 
strate that from the circumstance of there being 
no loss of intensity, nor refraction from a ray 
of light passing through the volume of a comet, 
the law of the intensity of their light leads us to 
regard these stars as an accumulation of an 
immense number of very small bodies, of which 
each one possesses sufficient mass to play the 
part of a central body, and which all move 
round their common centre of gravity in regu- 
lar orbits, whilst this centre describes the 
cometary orbit round the sun. 

‘What we see at the head of the comet ig 
the brightness formed by these numerous par. 


dinary illusion so marvellously displayed. ‘The|ticles being lighted up by the sun, each one 


view of it afforded us ideas of the horrible des- 
pondency to which travellers must be some- 
times exposed, who are travelling the intermi- 
nable desert, destitute of water, and perishing 
with thirst, have sometimes this deceitful 
prospect before their eyes.” 

—_—_ 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Recent Discoveries in Astronomy, 
(Continued from page 93.) 


“The great comet of 1843 was one of the 
most magnificent which has ever been observ- 
ed. It is one of the few comets which have 
been visible in broad day-light.” “ It was seen 


suddenly immediately after the perihelion, in| 


full day-light, only a few degrees from the sun, 
five or six degrees in length, which probably 
answers to 5 or 6 times as much seen in the 
night. ‘The spectators of it in tropical coun- 
tries know not how to find words to express 
the greatness and magnificence of its appear- 
When it unfolded itself to our eyes 


being too small to be distinguished separately, 
Thence the cause of the nebulous aspect of 
comets, resembling that of the accumulation of 
stars, which often from the same cause are 
seen as nebule. Supposing these particles to 
undergo fusion or a species of cementation 
when they pass near the sun, and to be thus 
endowed with the facets of crystals, and oblig- 
ed by their form always to preserve the same 
direction towards the sun, these corpuscles 
may unite all the requisite conditions up to an 
entire reflection of the solar rays. 

‘‘He who knows how much may be united 
in this phenomenon of entire reflexion, will un- 
derstand the considerable illumination which 
it may spread in the greatest distance of space. 

“'Thus may comets be perhaps, the grand 
reflectors of our solar system, sent us from 
time to time by the Creator of the world, to 
throw light upon hitherto unknown parts of his 
creation, too immense for our senses, and even 
for our minds!” 

Such is the latest theory of these mysterious 


Know ye not|about the 18th or 19th of March, it was already | visitants; ‘*a specimen”—to quote again from 


your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is in| much diminished in splendour, as we find by|Sir John Herschel—“ of the dreams in which 


you, except ye be reprobates.” 





Mirage.—E. D. Clarke, in his travels has 
given a very lively view of this wonderful ap- 
pearance. He says, “ We arrived at the 
wretched, solitary village of Utko, near the 
muddy shore of the lake of that name. Here 
we procured asses for all the party ; and set- 
ting out for Rosetta, began to roam the desert, 
now appearing like an ocean of sand, but flatter 
and firmer as to its surface than before. The 
Arabs uttering their harsh gutteral language, 
ran chattering by the side of our asses, until 
some of them calling out Rasched, (or Rosetta) 
we perceived its domes and turrets, apparently 
on the opposite side of an immense lake or sea, 
that covered all the intervening space between 


the unanimous assertion of witnesses, and yet 
it excited general surprise in those countries.” 


This comet has in all probability been seen} 


ten times previously, always after and not be- 
fore its perihelion, sometimes in broad day- 
light, and is distinctly characterised by its 
prodigiously long and straight tail. Its period 
is 147 years and 127 days. 


a velocity of more than 414 miles in a second, 
while at its aphelion which is 5,316,000,000 


that of the planet Herschel, it drags along at 
|the slow pace of 86 inches in the same space 
of time. 





It made the semi- | 
circuit of the sun in an hour and a-half, with 


miles distant from the sun, nearly three times! 


astronomers like other speculators occasionally 
and harmlessly indulge.” 

These views respecting the constitution of 
|comets, that they consist of an immense num- 
| ber of small bodies revolving around each other, 
jand all around the sun, assimilates them to the 
meteoric showers which have of late excited so 
much attention. The showers recur periodi- 
cally, and evidently come from outer space 
into our atmosphere. ‘ The different meteor 
'streams,” says Humboldt, “ each of them made 
up of myriads of little planets, probably inter 
sect the orbit of our earth in the same way 23 
Biela’s comet does. Upon this view we may 
|imagine these shooting-star asteroids as form 


In three days after it had passed its perihe-|ing a closed ring, and pursuing their course it 
lion, its tail extended to six times the radius of ithe same particular orbit. Now, if we suppos¢ 
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that the asteroids are unequally distributed in| that this cannot extend to half the distance of 


the course of one of the closed rings, which we | Mercury, whose greatest elongation is 29°. 
picture to ourse Ives us forming the orbits of| It cannot therefore. be the cause of this lumin- 


had no less number last First-day than eight 
hundred. We are glad to see the faces of ser- 


'viceable Friends he ‘re, who come in God’s 
’ the periodic currents, that there are but a few|ous column extending to an elongation of} freedom,—who are persons of a good under- 
’ thickly congregated groups, such as would | nearly 45°. Some of the best astronomers! standing and conversation, and will discharge 
, give the idea of continuous streams, we can | have adopted the hypothesis, that the zodiacal | their stations religiously ; such will be a bless- 
: understand why such brilliant phenomena as | light is an extremely oblate ring of vaporous ing to the province. ‘The favourable revolu- 
, those ef November, 1799 and 1833, are ex- | or nebulous matter, revolving freely in space tion of Providence hath founded the govern- 
. tremely rare. The acute Olbers was inclined | between the orbits of Venus and Mars. Of its! ment so here, that a man is at liberty to serve 
. to announce the return of the grand spectacle | proper material dimensions—of its increment! his Maker without contempt, discouragement, 
. in which the shooting-stars mixed with fire-| by emanations from the tails of myriads of|or restraint. Truth indeed, makes men hon- 
y balls, should fall like a shower of snow, for | comets which approach near to the sun— of the | ourab le, not only here, but in most places, at 
12th—14th of November, 1867.” “It foole | singular variability in its extent—for it seems | last, but here the Truth receives good entertain- 
- lows from the views now developed,” adds he, | at times not to extend beyond the orbit of the | ment at first. 
" “that when seasons pass by in which neither | earth—nothing certain can be concluded. In| “Our governor is just embarking for Eng- 
. of the streams as yet observed—that namely, | the tropical climate of South America,” con- | land, our best wishes go with and attend him ; ; 
3 of November, and that of August—is seen in| tinues Humboldt, “ the variable strength of the | he hope s to have an opportunity, by testimony, 
. any part of the earth; the reason of this lies | zodiacal gleam struck me at times with amaze- | or writing, to express his love and remem- 
~~) 


either in the interruption of the ring—in other| ment. As I there passed the beautiful nights | brance to the several churches of Britain. Our 


words, in the occurrence of gaps or vacancies | in the open air on the banks of rivers, and in| Friends from the neighbourhood are generally 
mn 

















1 between the clusters of asteroids that follow | the grassy plains, for several months together, | well and tolerably se ettled. Thomas Ellis, J. 
™ each other, or as Poisson will have it, in the|[ had opportunities of observing the phenome- | Humphrey, H. Roberts, J. Eckley, D. Davis, 
" influence which the larger planets exe rcise | non with care. When the zodiacal light was|and many more, are useful and accepted 
. upon the form and position of the ring.’ at its very brightest, it sometimes happened | among us. 

be The same explanation has been applied to| that but a few minutes afterwards it became} “In love I lived with you, in love I took my 
¥ one of the most beautiful phenomena of the | notably weakened, and then suddenly gleamed | leave of you, and in love | now bid youa 
‘ tropical _regions,—the zodiacal light. “He up again with its former brilliancy.” Christian and brotherly farewell. 

ad who has lived for years in the zone of the (To be continued.) “From your friend and brother, 

* palms,” says the great traveller whom I have Tuomas Lioyp.” 
ne quoted, “ retains a delightful recollection of the Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend.” —=— 

y mild radiance with which the zodiacal light, Letter of Thomas Lloyd. : For ‘** The Friend.” 
of fay Hing like a pyramid from the horizon, illu- Cae alta:tuseiss tania ..| Sidney Smith to Queen Victoria on War. 
mines a portion of the unvarying length of the} Copy of a letter from Phomas Lloyd, to his , vai : 
ie tropical night. I have seen it occasionally Friends belonging to Dolobran Quarterly Meet- page me Saar toes 
i. more intensely luminous than the milky way | ing, Wales. : oa eal my ee ee 

a in Saggitarius, A leaf of my journal during “Philadelphia, 2d of ye Ninth month, 1684. Editor of « The F riend’ : 

ue the sea voyage from Lima to the western coast} “ My dear and well-beloved Friends of and| _ Respected Friend. The enclosedextract from 
ig: of Mexico, preserves the memorial of this air- | belonging to Dolobran Quarterly Meeting : the somewhat celebrated Sydney Sruith’s writ- 
” picture: ‘For the last three or four nights,| ‘The warm and tender salutation of my | '%8%» @ppears to me appropriate for the columns 
les (between 10 and 14° N, latitude) I see the| love is unfeignedly to you—with whom | have of “ The Friend,” and the times that have fal- 
en zodiacal light with a splendour such as I have| conversed and walked some years in unity, len upon us—of war, and a fostering of the 

j never observed before. In this part of the|zeal and concord, and endeavoured service,— | WT spirit in the youth of the land. How is it 

- Pacific, judging from the brilliancy of the stars, | you are, because of our nearness, familiar, yet |!hat even so “unpopular a war” as this is 
» and the distinctness of the nebul, the transpa- | honourable, in my thoughts and esteem. The deemed by the majority of men not opposed to 
ich rency of the air is wonderfully great. From/|truth ‘as it is in Jesus,’ prosper and increase | ® defensive resort to arms, should yet have the 
- the 14th to the 19th of March, very regularly | daily in your minds, and rest bountifully upon | POWeT and political influence to carry all be- 
and for three quarters of an hour after the disc of| your habitations! fore it, and bring even from the opposing sages 
oo the sun has dipped into the sea, there is no|  ‘ My heart is affected with the remembrance | °! the state a oamng on to the conflict, “ now 
» to trace of the zodiacal light, although it is by |of you, and especially of the virtue and opera- | that we are in itt Alas how discouraging to 
his this time completely dark: but an hour after| tion of that living Principle which traverseth the principles of Peace among the nations! 
fied sunset, it suddenly becomes visible, of great | the deeps, and though it bounds the seas, yet Thy friend, 

| brilliancy between Aldebaran and the Pleiades ;| cannot be bounded thereby, but continues its Wittiam Perrrr. 
lous and on the 18th of March having an altitude| being and entireness through, and over all Sydney Smith on War.—Among the last 
or of 39° 5’. Long narrow stripes of cloud show distances, and makes us of many, one people| productions of the pen of Sydney Smith was 
“= themselves, scattered over the beautiful blue|to himself. The God of Israel, and excellency| one “on the duties of the Queen,” in which 
oJ and deep on the horizon, in front of a kind of| of Jacob is with us, and the present days are | this forcible paragraph occurs :— 

: yellow screen. The higher clouds are playing | as the former,—days of glad tidings, days of} ‘A second great object which I hope will 
a’ from time to time with variegated tints. It| humility, days of holy fear, obedience and re-| be impressed upon the mind of this royal lady 
4 seems as if the sun were setting for the second | freshment, increase and growth to the faithful. | is a rooted horror of war, earnest and passion- 
| > time. On this side of the vault of heaven, the| We and you are under respective exercises ;| ate desire to keep her people in a state of pro- 
; , brilliancy of the night appears to be increased, the way of your trial may be in a more severe| found peace. The greatest curse which can 
“ofl. almost as it is in the first quarter of the moon. | manner at present. The Lord in his wonted | be entailed upon mankind is a state of war. 
pace Towards ten o'clock, the zodiacal light in this tenderness bear you up, and grant you a re-| All the atrocious crimes committed in years of 
sae part of the Pacific, was usually extremely joicing in simplicity and godly sincerity before | peace ; all that is spent in peace by the secret 
a faint ; about midnight I could merely perceive | him. It is no new thing for you to suffer joy- | corruptions or by the thoughtless extravagance 
—_ atrace of it. On the 16th of March, where/ fully in your persons and goods, the Lord | of nations, are mere trifles compared with the 
ae the phenomenon presented in its greatest splen- | gave us strength, courage, satisfaction and hon- | gigantic evils which stalk over the world ina 
may dour, there was a counter-blush “of mild light | our thereby. Whilst he is before our eyes, and state of war. God is forgotten in war; every 
orm apparent in the east.’” his holy fear in our hearts, whether in bonds| principle of Christian charity trampled upon ; 
so ia It has been supposed that the zodiacal light | or free, in that, or this part of the world, our| human industry extinguished: you see the son 
‘pose 88 the luminous atmosphere of the sun itself; preservation we shall witness. and husband, and the brother dying miserably 
P but it can be proved from mechanical laws, 


“Our meetings are very full. I guess we 


in distant lands ; you see the break of human 




























































































































































ee : t. ; : ne ae 
hearts; you hear the shrieks of widows and/in the prosecution of the object as it might be 
children after the battle; and you walk over|convenient for them to afford. 


THE FRIEND. 








The ample 


the mangled bodies of the wounded calling for|stock of household and school furniture, the 


death ! 


I would say to that royal child, Wor-| library comprising complete sets of the Latin 


ship God by loving peace ; it is not your hu-|and Greek classics and many scarce and ex- 
manity to pity a beggar by giving him food or| pensive treatises on mathematics and other /and so far as we have had time to examine the 


raiment. Jcan do that. 
of the humble and the unknown. 
your heart for the more expanded miseries of 
mankind. 
who see their sons torn away from their fami- 
lies ; pity your poor subjects crowded into hos- 
pitals, and calling, in their last breath, upon 
their distant country and their young Queen ; 
pity the stupid frantic folly of human beings 
who are always ready to tear each other in 
pieces, and to deluge the earth with each 
other’s blood. This is your extended humani- 
ty, and this the great field of your compassion. 
Extinguish in your heart the fiendish love of 
military glory ; from which your sex does not 
necessarily exempt you, and to which the 
wickedness of flatterers may urge. Say upon 
your death bead, ‘ I have made few orphans in 
my reign—lI have made few widows; my ob- 
ject has been peace. I have used all the 
weight of my character, and all the power of 
my situation, to check the irascible passions of 
mankind, and to turn them to the arts of honest 
industry. ‘This has been the Christianity of 
my throne, ” - = * 
In this way I have strove to worship my Re- 
deemer and Judge.’ ” 





Haverford School, 


CIRCULAR, 


Haverford School having been suspended, 
the managers are desirous of leasing the school 
buildings and the grounds immediately adjoin- 
ing them, either with or without the farm, for 
a term of years. ‘The location of this proper- 
ty within a few miles of Philadelphia, in a sec- 
tion of country remarkable for health, easy of 
access, and affording ample supplies of provi- 
sions, é&vc.,—the adaptation of the buildings to 
the purposes of a boarding-school, having about 
70 single dormitories well lighted and venti- 


laled, large and airy lecture, class, and dining 


rooms, and a full supply of water conducted | 


into the premises from an unfailing spring, and 
the beauty of the grounds, which have been 
laid out and planted with much taste, with the 
advantages of green and hot-houses, and an 
excellent kitchen garden,—render this a very 
desirable situation for the uses to which it has 
heretofore been appropriated. 

The institution having been founded for the 
purpose of facilitating the acquisition of a libe- 
ral education by the children of Friends, the 
managers are very desirous to promote so far 
as may be, the attainment of this object during 
its suspension. Should a suitably qualified 





Pity the mothers of the peasantry | 






That is the charity | scientific subjects, with a carefully selected 
Widen you | 


catalogue of works of general literature ; an 
extensive philosophical apparatus ; and a well 
arranged cabinet of minerals and fossils, might 
be placed at the disposal of the lessee, should 
ptoper arrangements for the purpose be entered 
into. 

Haverford meeting of Friends is held on an 
adjoining lot. 

Should any Friend be inclined to avail him- 
self of the advantages of the property, it will 
be necessary that early application be made to 
either of the undersigned, who will afford every 
facility for the examination of the premises. 

Tuomas P. Corr, 

272 Spruce street. 
Joun Farnum, 

26 South Front street. 
Witiiam E. Hacker, 

8. E. cor. of Eighth and Pine sts. 
Isaran Hacker, 

112 South Third street. 
Epwarp YARNALL, 

39 High street. 
Paut W. Newnuatt, 

202 Spruce street. 


Philada., Twelfth mo. 8th, 1846. 





The Manchester (Eng.) paper, says that a 
man can now produce about two hundred 
times as much cetton goods in a given time 
from the raw material as he could seventy 
years ago. 





THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1846. 





The copy of a letter (see page 103,) from 
Thomas Lloyd to his Friends in Wales, was 
handed to the editor by a Friend who found it 
among some old papers in his possession, and 
it is believed, has not before been in print. It 
recommends itself to the reader both for the 
goodness of the matter, and the beautiful sim- 
plicity of its diction. ‘Thomas Lloyd was one 
of the earliest and most efficient of the co-la- 
bourers of William Penn in the settlement of 
Pennsylvania. 





CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE,— 
a popular Encyclopedia. First American 
edition, with numerous additions, and more 
than 500 engravings. Philadelphia: G. B. 
Zieber & Co., 1846. 


The American publishers of this work say , 


member of our religious Society offer to rent |‘ The plan on which the work is formed, is to 
the premises with a view to opening a school/|select only the subjects on which it is impor- 
in which Friends’ children might be placed/| tant that a people, who feel the value of sound 


with the confidence that they would receive a| education, should be well informed, 


All is 


guarded and liberal education, and their attach-| given which if studied and received into the 
ment to our Christian principles be promoted, | mind, would make an individual in the common 


the managers would be willing to lease the| walks of life, a well-informed man. 


An En- 


property on very moderate terms, and would |cyclopzdia, including such knowledge as tends 


endeavour to render such personal assistance|to improve every mind possessing it—such 

















knowledge as expands, liberalizes, and ferti- 
lizes.” 

This plan, if faithfully carried out, will 
doubtless make the publication a valuable and 
desirable acquisition to the domestic library, 


first six of the series, we do not hesitate to 
recommend it to patronage. ‘The work is to 
be comprised in sixteen numbers, at twenty- 
five cents each, making, altogether, 1750 im. 
perial octavo pages. Printing and paper good, 
and the engraved illustrations, for the most 
part well executed. 


AGENCY. 


James Holloway, of Smyrna, Ohio, appoint. 
ed agent instead of Samuel S. Holloway, re. 
moved from that place. 





NOTICE. 


The present occupant of the boarding-school 
farm at West-town, intending to remove in the 
Spring, a suitable Friend will be wanted to sup- 
ply his place the 25th of Third month next. 
Those who are desirous of obtaining the situa- 
tion, are requested to make early application 
to either of the undersigned, or to the farming 
committee, who will meet at the farm-house on 
Seventh-day, the 2d of next month, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

Pennock Passmore, Superintendent at the 
school, will show the premises, and the present 
lease of the same, to any applicant who may 
wish to examine them. 

NatHan S#arptess, Concord. 

James Forsyrue, Birmingham. 

Cuartes Downrne, Downingtown. 

Josern Evans, Springfield. 
Twelfth month 18th, 1846. 


A PLACE WANTED. 


A Friend residing in Tennessee, wishes to 
place his nephew in a woollen manufactory in 
or near Philadelphia, in order to learn the 
business. 

He also inquires whether any Friend ac- 
quainted with that business, would incline to 
set up in Tennessee, should it appear likely to 
answer well. Inquire at this office; if by let- 
ter, post paid. 


——— 


Marniep, on Fifth-day, the 3d instant, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, in Tiverton, R. 1, Dr. Cuarzes B. 
Carrs, of Vassalboro, Maine, to Marcaret B. Barker, 
of Tiverton, R. I. 


Diep, suddenly, on the 30th of Eleventh month, in 
the 77th year of his age, Josern Haines, a minister 
and member of Lower Evesham Monthly, and Easton 
particular meeting, New Jersey. He had several 
times of late expressed his belief that his time here 
would be short, and appeared to be always on the 
watch for the coming of his Lord, being concerned to 
live a guarded life, careful of his conduct and conver- 
sation, and setting a good example to others.—Though 
so unexpectedly called away from his family and 
friends, and deeply as they mourn their loss, yet they 
have the consoling hope, that it is his eternal gain, 
and he has entered into that everlasting rest prepared 
for the ransomed and redeemed of all generations. 


w 
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